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ABSTBACT *• 

Tliis paper examines knowledge' of.- studying — knowing 
how and when to Apply study strategies, .study str? tegies may be 
.^assified into-±hree categories: memory stra.tegies, 'comprehensiocn 
strategies; and fcoblem-solving §trate^es. Hemory-study strategies 
help students.. reameaber what they study.V Five attributes often 
-chatacterize meiBCtty .strategies: meaningfulness, organization r 
_ association, visualization, and attention. Some memory strat^ies " 
include rhymes, patterns, .acronyms, acrostics, the link system^ ths • 
'loci system, and the peg system. Comprehension strategies help \ 
students ^understand what they^study. Activities -in comprehension ^ 
'Strategies include identifying important information (e.g., 
underlining main ideas" or taking note of headings) ; paraphrasSag and 
summarizing.impoactant information; generating examples and qu^fexoos-: 
outlining^ reorganizing notes: and elaborating. One of the mcsc • 
well-kapwTi compr^iension stritegi6s is Ptaocis Robinson's SQ33 
♦ method.. Problem-^solving study strategies help students solve 
problems,' innovate, and. inve.nt. A number of writers have of f era 
techniques for solving problems. However, a sound rationale 
underlying the processes o^-pfbblem solving has not yet emerged. 
5'trategies that axe especially useful for solving well-defined 
problems usually ^ocus on two activities; generating plausible 
alternative solutions and systematically testing these proposed 
solutions. (Author/BB) 
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Abs trace. 



The 9)ack 10 th^ basics aiovemenr . typically has fcirohHsired the 
thi«e R»s, Indeed, loHwrledge ari- reading, writing, and performiitg: 
matbcMtical opeiaLmus is ftmdMeniral to lea1;ning in many subjecr . 
^tter ,aras. Howe vex_ another type of crucial and teic knamhe^^_ 
^ibxch sei^» 13 Jlxtft-LXv taug^d::^ is laiDwledge of studying/ 
Si»le<^SFCB3"^tn^±i|g is knowp:^ acnfr and when to apply study 
:sc=»tejaes^ A stndr strategy^ is a paxticular set of learning 
b&i^pidOTs under the consoeiotES c -^-^1 of the learner, Jfeaiy 
l-eaanraf, differeircBS tte: often -«se axxxl buted ,t:o SSrcrces 

im -meaasa.T aBillt» 7 » gT te ps ~jagr'» "5=efcer~aTtrimclaa«t ^onaTi^c- 

in knowledlRe or.aaatt^-^ SEsater knowledge- 3^3inidying 
t-o itetter I wri i inyg ■oartJy-^ fe- a F-p it enhances a sfadent's 
aicil^ty rcD adapc to yaariocs inrtrisrCixMal treatments^ Knowledge 
TsEssaOying asuallyyjs -:Slowly- CTd ^mTtez^dl)^ inferred • from 
leamar e^^rieaces^ He^ Believe -trhal: knowledge xjf snidying 
woi^ be K^re speediiF«td sy^ematicaTLy- acqui-red it were 
dirrectly tanght to 
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HOW TO STUDY, THE NEGLECTED BASIC 



Givie a man a fish and yoii feed hire for a day. 

Teach a man how. to catch a f;»sh and you feed him for a Lifetime. 



. . The recent sjirge of concern for returning to the basics is refreshing 
. because it renews our awareness that certain- types ,of underlyiaS knowledge 
enable students to teed thems'elves all types^of knowledge. 

The back to the basics TOveirent. typically has. enphasize^^^ three 
R's^ Indeed, knowledge of reading, writing,, and perfomrihg nKaiematical 
o perations is fu ndainentaT_ ta^arning in-many subject natter amas. however, 
anather type of crudal and basic knowledge which seldom is> ditHCtly taught 
is knowledge of Studying. / - 

Knowledge of studying is knowing ho*An<twfen to apply stKty strategies. 
A ^tudy strateny is a particular set of leaniiitg behaviors lindes^-the conscious 

control of. the leaiTier. , Study strategies may be'classified iW three 

■ ■ • » . /■ ■ ' ■ . \ " ■ ■ ■ . 

catagones.V ^mory study strategies help students remenfcer what they ?tjdy. 

'Cbn|xreheni.;on strategies help- students understand what they study. Problem 
* sol ving study strategies -help students solve probleiK. -innovate, and ijivent.' 

Memory Strategies 

In his booTc Your Memory. How it Works and How To Improve It . Kenneth- 
Hi gbee tdentiffes five attHbutes which often characterize memory strategies. 

- Meanrnqfulness. ' Memory strategies help make the "infonnation to be 
remembered meaningful. The more' meaningful infornation is, the better it is • 
remembered. For example, nonsense svords are more difficult to remerfjer than 
.real wordsi - . . 

. OrgamzatTOR. Menpry strategies provide a systematic way. .. record 
and retrieve the information to be remembered. In general, the more broanized 



information is at the.tr^ of recording, the easrerit isi3> ftts^et^ ,For 
. instaae, a list of won^arranged in random or^er-Ts: m)re«(«<*fffc«r-r ta . 
remeaner than the same Tfcst of words organized -inUt cfftegDfrtet 

fesOCiation. MPmrmtr c^^v^^^^^•^^• .^u^ . - i ^ . | i„ -^ I I, 11^, II • 

With 'tnformati on that is al ready known^ For exanpfe, yoK-^r -yifrlj Trmrriftr 
knowiow to spell ceiling^ ground,, stalactite. and :^lc^t-. ^sadating 
ceiTing with stalactite and £round i*itfr stala^mfte, joittwITT hst/e-m trouble 
in remembering that.stalartites grow from' the 'ceriing andr^l^tes grow 
from the _3round. - . • 

Visualization. Many memory -strategies involve tlrassw^^H* af ' 

■ 5 • - 

information to be remembered with visual im^s. Mental *pi%p«y cm greatly, 
facilitate recall. Thus, picturing in your nrind the ob jeci -a stands for 
4. may assist you in remembering that word. ' 

Attention. Memory strategies encourage concentratiBt Are^iRMHtion 
cannot be remembered. if. it has never been given —y "— ilUj^l ririiii 

Some of . the memory strategies described by Dr. Hfgbee ^t^tdt Thyses. 
patterns, acronyms, acrostics, the link system, the Toci s: t, aid the peg* 
system. Rhymes, patterns, acronyms, and acrostics are sper^ -purpose nemory 
strategies while the link, loci, and peg systems are genefc-s-'^^pose memory 
strafegies. A specific-purpose mer^ry strategy can only isi«Ned "for one ^)urpose. 
For ecample, the rhyme "Thirty days hath" SepterfKr, ApnU..iBBeaDri Noventer" 
is great for remembering which months have-thir^ days; b^r-fc is -not he-iprful 
' for reHfiirbering the birthdays* of your brothers awl sisters. the othejr hand, 
e, general-purpose memory strategy.; can be applied to a van etyaJP^ memory, tasks. ■ 
• SpecificrPurpose Memory Strategies - ■ - ' 

Rhynfes- Because rhymes are readily remerabaed, the inforwtion they 
contain is very accessible. Do you recognize these rhymes? "IJjefore.e except 
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c>ar when sounded aga, as in neaigteM-and wei^." "In 1492. Col u.ubus 



theocean blue." ~ . * 



^yj«..s . . Fi ndmgr paactems • condases ^ mmma of f nfomatloh that 
■Ksn^teiMBmbered: For -MBtance, tbe 'B-^giz «Min^ 147101316192225 would 
^^mrsadt tQ remember uniess you notroad tjamt iH^4^ 4+3=7, 7+3=10, 10+3=13 



^^^"Wyrns. Words forneri from the ffrst ^Baa^cs^Bra&ief' words cin aid 
ing those other^ords. For eaannfe-the acronym HOMES, makes 7 1 
^rto renember the names of the" Great LaJees.- H-Horoli, O-Ontario, M-Michigan, 
S-Superior. - . • , *i 

Acrostics. Acrostics are much lilcfcacronjOTs. B*it, in$fead=nf.us-:ng one 
word* acrostics use a ser1|s of words ^r-^trrases TTrwhfch. the, first, last, 
or <«tain other letters act as a cue fot-the infonaatlon tj be renembered. 
For^itetancei the phrase "Every Good Boyaaes Ffne* can heTpyou remember the ' 
jwfeesaBT the lines of the treble clef musifca'l scale, EGBDF. 
Gegerag-Purpose Memory Strategies ' '* 

Link ^system, ^bere arey two steps imihe l^nk system. FirSt, create a. 
vEsual -image for each" item.iw the lis± to-iie- remembered. Second, associate the 
TMge for each item' with the image for tfae»xt item. As an exanple, suppose ^ 
ttat you were given a list" containing, the **nte ino^ting, M, aatfwnawt, and 
apptzAoucA. Jc use the link system to remrilM i the list, you first visually. 

associate ino&tinQ and bzd. You might imagwa bed covered with frosting/ 

' - ■ ■■ . ■ ' • . . _ .... - ■ .■ . " 

Next, you visually associate biid and <u>tnomat. You might men tally picture an 

astronaut clothed ip a,spacesuit lying ircieii: ' Tc associate a/^mjut And 

appU^aucA, you might visualize an estronant removing the helmet from his space- 

suit and eating from a can of applesauce. / / i r 



Loci gys^n t. The loci ai^sasBn also consists of amc steps. Firs=:^ 
nemoHze a aerKof mental tngs of locations fij a^-natural ordet- 

^ond, aSsaniaa&a visual iaage:trF ea.ch item rn rii h uI | iniLli .mf 

rthe mempriM-fiiMons. This is.done-by mentally piacnhg tbe ffrstrstem- 
m the fii ^jio-ize'd \»ratinn,»the second, item tn-ttesecond locaiioE; etc 
For. example, irr aader '^Ireraemba- the words tnap\ camB<sL, fey^e, and a^e, 
you might pic£«csach of these objects 'in -a different location fnycwrr house, 
You- might iaaacp^a steel trap darrgling from the 'door knob, ^ burning car.dle 
on the shelf cr^ the coat closet, a coiled hose in the refrigerator, awl a ' 
car's engine - the batht.ub. Recal 1 i ng= the words is sinply^ matter of comi^c 
home (there's 3?-^ trapr), putting away your coat (there's the can(fle). going 
to the refrigemor for a bite to eat (there's the hose), and rel^eviBg a 
natural urge tftfeere's the engine). ' ; 

Peg syatea. The pieg system is sinnHar to the locfcisystem. However, 

: 9 . ' ' ■. ■ X'-'"'- 

visual assocfettons al-e made with a memonzed list of concrete nouns which 
correspond to numbers rather than with memorized series of locations. A 
wide-ly used set of peg words .is shown below. " 
one-bun five-hive eight-gate 

two-shoff six-sticks nine-wine 

three- tree seven-heaven ten-hen ^ 
four-door . . 

Suppose you wanted vto remember the words book, icnfe, ^h, and JieptjJt;^ You 
nright visualize a book between two ends of a hamburger bun, a tennis;-sboe. in 
the kitchen Unk, a J^/i caught in the crotch of a tree, and a written JiepoAt 
tacked onto a door. Then, 'if you were asked to recall 'the JJitrdTword in the 
list, yoij^'would first think of three. That would briirg to mind tree whiph, 
in turn would bring to mind fish^. . ; » 



• - . , . . .. . • 5'v •; 

* ' GGfflprehensi oiraagEteql es - - - 

• ; The basic prfnciples^of learainsMterTyfng reraoty ^^tegies also 
iijnction for annprehension strategtts. : T 

MeaninffEnlness. ' Tte prtinaryTJuiaDse of con^jre,^^ strategies . * 

is to make tfc€ information to i>e leajaatlweaningful. Information is not . " 
comprehended until it becomes meaniogSr to the learner. . Conprehension . 
strategies alsnrserve. as'memoTy stra*^ tecause the ware meaningful info^v-^ 
mation is, thedietter it is reraanbeEB*. ^ . 

Organization. Comprehension sarategies often asast the learner to 
organize the information to ie understooitTsn a way that-^nables him to 
conprehend it. For example., it is aatsierTtD conprehemt a "new concept, when • 
examples of that concept are groupecfeto'getiier and can be considered si mul- ^ ' . 
taneously than when exanples thi£a»nGBPt: are intsrspersed ^mong other 
information which must also r^eivp^^^t^ ntt PTT 

Associatian. Information to beunctec^od only becomes meaningful as it 
IS associated with .information the' learner alreac»y uoderstan^s. Of course, * ° 
comprehension strategies help learners relate what they do no\^ understand to 
what they understand so that coTOrehensiom can take place. \ 

; Attention. Conprehfension strategies, iftce^memory strat 
cor^entration. information cannot be comprehended 'iy it has nevejr been given ^ 
any conscious attention. . \ 

Acti vi t i es i n Conaarehens ion Strateqi es \ 

Comprehension strategies typically incorporate some subset of the 
follcwing leamerractivities, — ■- — ^ — — 



Identify ^ Mportant informatiorf - UnderHhp main ideas. Take note of' 
headings. 5t}idy isuninaries . ' Attend to conspicuous materjal. 



Paraphrase and jmmnanze importan t infonnation - Summarize main ideas 
ir own words. Draw diagrams of relationships. Teach the material 

to someone else. 

■ * ■ .. * . 

Generate exanples and questions - Think up examples of main ideas.- 
Develop an instanc-j which is a -debatable example of the irafn i(iea. 
Seek clan*fi<a.tion for unclear critical attributes'. Think of a. question 
and read to answer it. • 

MIM - Arrange ideas with regard to. subordinate - superordinate 
relations:n'ps.\ Ord^ ideas in a logical fashion. 

Reorqani ze notes v^Condense notes into an outline form. Organize notes 
according to some general, format such as 1) purpose, 2) «ain ideas",' 
3)^si^porting evidenceV^ajidj|)^relevance to. persoiral 'va^ '' 
Elaborate - Write a report which includes ideas that were, taught. Apply 

1 \ ' ■ — — * ~~- ^k/ \ 

ideas to new instances. Change and extend ideas. "Evaluate ideas with* 
regard. to various criteria. \ Consider implications oV what is taught. 
Compare and contrast alternative explanations. 
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" SQ3R Method ' ' = \ ' - . ^^"^ 

One of the most well knewn comprehension, strategies is Francis Robins^ 's 
"SQ3R method. This method consists of five steps: Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite, Review. 

Sury§)^. To survey a book, read the preface, table of contents, and 
chapter summaries. To survey a chapter, study any overview or outline and 
• skim the chapter .paying particular attention to headings', figures, tables,' and _ 
pictures. Also, reread tte chapter summary. - ' 

./' Question. Devefop questions based on what. you. noted, during the survey 
st^: ' . ' ■ . 



. Read. , Reard the chapter without taking notes/ Answer your questidns.- 
4<^UnderT-ine ii!pbrtant words and phrasSs only after your reading'is completed. - 

Recite. Reread while asking Vour^elf questions and answering thera 
Review. At various time intervals af^^ 

.chapter or book, survey it again and question yourself on it. . < 
A-FoVd Method - ^ ^ — , v _ 

^►Malter Gong devised a comprehension strategy which is quite widely used, 
especially at the college t^fvel. As its W implies, this method entails ' ' 
four steps. . 

• yyrposes. Describe, the purposes (goals, intentions; motivations, etc.) 
for presehtihg the information. •* . ' 

Central messages. Describe the central messages (main, ideas, principles, 
concepts, etc.) fonoachieving the purposes. 

Validation. Describe. validations-(evide:nces, examples, etc. ) that were 
cited to support or refute the central messages. y 

Value. Describe how the information affects your beliefs (values^ and 
society. ' . ' ^ • 

Problem Solving Strategies '.' ' 
A number of writers havk^ffered techniques for solving problems in 
. different domains, including education (Wickelgren; 1974; Kaufnan, 1976; Bloom- 
& Broder, 1950). interpersonal relations'-XSpivack & Shure, 1974)7 industry ' 
(Kepner & Tregoe. 1565; Davis. 1973; Gordon. 1971). and management fMargerison, 
1974). Polya's popular How to Solve It inciudp<; imnv ciiffoo»;tinnc generally 
applicable to problems &f many sorts. ^ ' 

In spite 0^ the proliferation of techniques, however, a sqund rationale 
underlying the processes of problem solving has not jret emerged. A great deal 



. theore.tical work has beV done by Newell .arfd Simon (1972)" and others, but. 

- th^ijr work has teen -Tlnri ted to well-defined problems. . Well-defined problems 

- may be- thought of as prpWems with goals already. or easily defined - Puzzles 
are gaod exanples of well-defined problems because the structure of the task ■ 

- is well-defined. A person working on a crossword puzzle will know when a 
solution has .been reached. 

Strategies that are especially tisefuTfor solving well-defined problems 
usually focus on two activities: generating plausible alternative solutions 
and systeirfticdlly testing these proposed solutions. / .. 

Solution-qeneratinq^strateV-es. ^«;o1iJt;-inn-<^narat,-nr, stritegies\include- ^ 

' ' . ■ r ■ . . - ■ - ■ 

brainstorming (Osbom, 1963) and idea checklists. Warren and Davie (1969) used' 

' -"A ■ ^ ■ . ■ . • . " ■ 

.two different- kinds of checklists. When faced with the task of thinking of 

"ways to change, or iripmve a doorknob" ; students^receiyed either a short ' 

- 7-1tem checklist ojr a list of '73 idea-spurring questtons. The short checklist 
contained the following dimensions. ^ • 

Add and/or subtract something. ^ 

Change color . • ■ 

CHange the, materials . ' 
•r * Change by rearranging thei parts ,' • * 

^ — — Change shape . - . <. 

Change size : - v . 

r Chagge design or style . - - % 

This. short checklist helped students generate more and iSfetter. ldeas than the 
lengthier question list. - * - 

Sol ution-t esti ng strategies . Solution-testing strategies generally- .: 
fnvdlve- examining "the" proposed solution ^to. see if it.adequaiely ■achieves the. 
desired goal. Carkhuff (1973) presents a values hiemrchy in Which proposedp'^^ 
.solutions are compared against prioritized jiralues. JWickelgren (1974) advoea",tes 



a quantified decision-naking approach to evaluating and comparing ^jro posed; 
solutions. Both of these solution-testing strategies are best applied to 
wel I -deTTned" problems. . ° ' 

•• Ill-defined.problems, on the other hand, present more -difficul tie's for 
the problem-solver. 'The characteristics and goals of an iil -defined p^blem 
are not easily identified. Even the process of recognizing that such a . 

• problem exists is a very crucial activity.' Most real-ljfe problems; probably 
■■■ resemble ill-defiTjed problems. Klein and Weitzenfeld '(1978) offer an eicample 

of an ill-defined ^probl em: . ' 

• . ■. * - . • 

■r™iU?Vr°''^?? 2: '^^"9''^9 crime in a given area of a ci'ty roay'bd ' 
inportant to all the: residents of that area, and they Bay organize to 
combat cnme. Such organizations will be ineffective to the^^nt 
r^^.^^l^^'^V' ^^^^^ 

'f^^^^^'^^V^^ 'Vy^- -^^ concentrate on crimes against people,. 

support, of the richer and more influential ' 
mernbers who; are interested in cnmes against property. If they. include 
' cnmes against property, shall they alio ingjide^Wife^Ta" c^^ 

- Z^f^^^l^ T*"^ '^c'^'^ hypocnj^caTTbat to include it caul.d ' 
Sm^*^"^ ^f^ilfVl*"® organl^atfOnT What about victimless crimes? - 
Some may feel that these constitute an unneWssary drain on police 
•r^nn«!2®^*u''"* to,5^?§3^^i-h crimes runs, the risk of losing^church * 

- support. Howev^P^rif victrmless crimes are-included iri the goals of 

^^^^ given to potential polide 

* ' ^ g22i^«tIO""d]?9|uch cri-mss? Yet if the organization concerns \ 
-i^?hL*'-'« P^-'^ the risk of losing police "suppt rt:. ' 
And how effective can an anti-crime organization be if it cannot depend ' 
on police support. With -such potential disagreement on how to denne 

the problem of what type of criines to eliminate, it becomes innossible 
. -to generate and evaluate plans, an'd programs meartingfully, (p. 34) . . 

How.do you Tgo about solving a prob:iem.as fague and ill-deffned as .this? . 

Klein.and Weitzenfeld suggest a shift in emphasis; focusing 'on :rocognizing that 

a problem' exists, identifying the problem that- exists, and-otfng'failed , 

solutions in: reidentifying the nature of the problem. 4_,fai led solution 

attempt is an iotegral part, of th^ -problem-sol vJng-proc'^ss. It .i? possible -to 

gain a more specific characterization of the problem by asking:; - (1) In what 

ways, did this come, close to solving the problem? and {t) Why is' this not a ' 

solution tjo the probrero?'"' (p. 39). • ; ' / 



Another technique for identtfyfng the problem advocated by Klein and 
Weitzenfeld as well as Gordon (1971) employs analogous reasoning. The 
problem solver attempts to classify the problem at hand as similar to a 
previously encountered probtem that has "been solved. Similar solutions are 
then i generated and tested. 

\ Of the many techniques advocated*Tor sol v^g problems i probably the 
most, basic is s.in|,,,' to view a problem as a problem and take a systmetic, 
' planfuT approach 'to^its solution. In studying ^differences between, good and 
.poof students. Bloom and Broder (1950) found that gopd students tend to view 
difficult test items as' problems to be analyzed. and. solved, whereas poor 
students abandoned anyvtest ttem whose, answer was. not f ninedi a tely recall ed- 
(see *aein & Weitzenfeld, 1978-, p. 38).. Teaching students to recognize .and', 
systematically attack a problem would be a- dramatic boon for many students. - 
^ • ' . Appropriate Use of Study Strategies 
V Even if studerr^">eFCj!!{eirt^^^ in how" to apply a large repertoire ; 
of study stratsegies, their knowflSge^^stu^ 

unl6ss^they also knw when to appn^^^ use^ea^h>afthose study strategies. 
There ^s no one best study strategy. The effectiveness, ofVpai:ti cul ar studj 
-strategy depen(te upon a i number of. factors '.. Sons of thesje factors^carTbe 
grouped, into three categcrfes;: -desired outcomes, presentation charactefistics, 
-and person characteristips. * - 

' Deigired Outcomes - ^ ' , , . 

A-particular strategy is 'not conDatible with all desired outcomes. For ' 
example, if the' desired; outcome were to remembers series of items, a memory 
stratea^ probably would be more efficient and effective then -a problem 
sol^ving or.even a comprehensiofn strategy. Likewise, if the desired outcbroe •• 
were to understand a /reading passage, a. ihempry strategy such as the loci system 
would not work as wel 1 as a' con^jrehe^^^^ strategy. Also, within a general ^ 



' category of study strategies, certain 'strategies are better for obtaining 

a desired outcome than others. For instance, if- the desired outcome were tjp 
.be able to retrieve an. item in' any given position in a memorized list (i.e. 
the seventh item), both the link and loci systerfe probably would be inappropriate 
because they are dependent on seqlieotial retrieval. However, the peg system 
would be appropriate because it enables^ direct retrieval of an item. 
Presentation Characteristics 

[ -.Presentation characteristics are yariations in the content and 
representation of the information to be learned. In order for a given study • 
strategy to be beneficial in achieying the desired,Jearning outcome, -it is 
inportant that the study strategy be appropriately matched to the presentation 
characteristics. \ For instance, the. results of a research study recently 
Conducted by one of the . authors (Witcox, Richards, Hi ndmarsh, -and Merrill, 1978) 

suggest 'that when statements expressing main ideas~ar'6'Tfiaae~^onspiajous i 

prose. text,, the study strategy, of student generated underlining of main ideas-- ' 
is ineffective. Biit, when statements -expressing niain ideas are not conspicuous, 
studerit underlining of main ideas significantly facilitates both the student - 
Comprehension and recall of the text inateriaT. Another example of how 
presentation characteristics influence the. effectiveness of study strategies ' 
C(^cems visualization. There is much research which indicates that mental - 
iipagery is only helpful when the information to be learfied is concrete or easy 
tci^ picture. When the information is very abstract, mental imagery may not- be . 
a useful study strategy. . 
Person^ Characterf sties ' V 

.An individual's age, cognitive abilities and styles, personality 
attributes, motivation, and a host of other characteristics may substantially - 
affect how well a given study strategy will help him/her to learn. For. ' 



example. With regard to visualization/ l^evm arid Pressley (1978) found evidence 
-that cfTi4dren younger than four pFsix years of age cannot benefit from study 
"strategies which fnvol ve mental inK^^. levin' (1973) /Iso demonstrated that 
m^r readers who-lack-necessa^p^rerequi site skills and vocabulary fai\ to be 
helped by visualizing what/they read-. ' On the other hand, poor readers who do not 
lack necessary prerequisite s'kills and vocabulary are aided'^by visually 
_ imagining what they read. / 

Importance of Knowledge of Studying : ' . 

DoeS; knowledge of studying really make a difference in the classroorai " 
Research, evidence overwhelming indicates that effective iise of^ study strategies " 
irnproves" learning. Bower and, Clark (1969), for example, presented students 
•with-twelve ^li§ts of ten words each over a 30 to 40 minute period. Students • 
who were di r ected to associate the words through invention of a story * -— 
remembered 93 percent of the words in their correct order as opposed to only 
15 percent for students left to their own resources. , Wittrock (19'75) reported a 
study in which randomljr selected words ,were. presented in the form of hierarchies. 
Students who were told to generate hierarchies that "Vae sense"^ recalled twice 
as many words as students who were told merely to copy down;'th.e words as 
they were presented. In another study ( Doc to row, Wittrock,. and Marks i 1978), 
children who were asked to write their own sentence descnbing what they under- 
Stood after reading each paragraph of a story scored 50 percent better on a 
comprehension test of the iteterial than children who only read the story. On 
the problem solving level, Pellegrjno and Schadler (1974) merely asked* children 
to plan ahead by verbalizing possible goals.and strategies before attempting 
to solve a problfem; Using this simole study strategy, 14 out of 16 children 
solved the problem- Only 6 oat of 16 children.not asked to verbalize their 
plans were succe^^l . l 
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Goldman and Hudson (1973) report some very interesting research regarding 
study strategies. Students received ability measures and a study strategy 
questionnaire. The results showed, that study strategies were better predictors 
of GPA than abilities. This lends support to the proposition that study 
strategies may be more fundamental determinants of academic success than 
abilities. All of these findings reflect a recurrent theme in the research- 
literature^ What studen ts do during instruction stroncilv influences learning. 

Students who can effectively use study strategies also hold the 
advantage of greatear-ihdependence.,. Learners -who can only learn effectively 
irfien air t^'e information is presented in just the right man^^r. must- always rely 

pTrar^^-TTistma^^ However, if students; can adapt to . 

diffenn^g pr^entations, if they^^^^ 

varied sources, chances; for success are greatly iieightened.^lyJSl^ 



■ ■ V ■ 
» ■ 



is an important result of gaining knowledge of study ing. 

As a. matter or.fact.ftne whole conception of inteiyigience has shifted ' ■ ^ 
among many theorists. Rather than viewing intgg^genc^ , . ' 

determined test score, intelligence' is Increasingly-being thought of as a set 
of probr^ soTvi^^^ slcins.^th^&bility to adapt li and make serse of a given 
situation where all tha inrfisrmation. is not given tesiitk, 1977). In accordance 
view, knowledges of studying is an integr^art of intelligence. . 
" * . ^ Tiacteing Knowledge of -Studying 
Knowl edge of stadying usual ly.,is slowly :and haphazardly i nferred from 
learning experfences. Weibeli eve that knowJedge of studying would be more 
speedi ly arid systemat^Tly acquired il^i't ^iererdirectly taught to students. 
Such teaching may be done in a separate coiirse ortnnit, and/dr in the context^ of 
existing cottrseis or units^ \ ' , ' : ' 



Current efforts in. directly teaching knowledge of studying are, in bur ' 
opinion, inadecfuate. They are primarily limited to reading and memory inprove- 
ment classes offered mostly at the college level. 

Some of you may be worried that many of the study strategies seem too 
sinple-minded. "I am a good student", you'may think, "and I don't use that - 
method". You may be correct. Nevertheless, study strategies usually are 
reduced to simple procedures so that they can be easily conveyed to students; 
Through frequent use of simple procedures, students typically will modify, 
^the procedures to better suit their individual needs^ in various situations'. 
This was the finding of Groen and Resnicic (1977) whp .observed^that, over a 
period of time, children who were taught a isiinple^ algorithm eventoally 
invented^heir own ^^1 go nthms which were as 'good or better than the pne they ! 
originally learned; \ » ' . : > 

In, many respects, we know very little about Jcnowledge of study^tigi ^^At 

J. .■ . > • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' - :■ ' ' ' • 

this point, we carnot even recomrend' how you should teach\ it. Yet^ dd^>po\: let 

this dfsraurage you. Be your (wn scientist. J Explore diffferent ways . ■ ' 

teaching knowledge "of studying and mory tor the results of this enterprise. 

Feel free to tes^^stadyr. 's±rategies of your own'msEking, ■ Of' bne thing^you can . 

have confrdence — koB^tedge of studying powerfully affects learning." Therefore, 

why notatEterapt to taach Tt? * . • 
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